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TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES. 

Every job printer is daily annoyed by the unsuit- 
ableness of ordinary Brass Dashes for the work in 
hand. Those usually furnished are of odd size in 
thickness, and require either to be blanked out with 
leads or justified into a quad line with leads or 
spaces. Again, the workman cannot change the 
length of their faces; and it often happens that the 
only dash he has of suitable style is too short or 
too long in face for the lines it is to divide. Many 
printers, to overcome the difficulty, turn a piece of 
labor-saving rule bottom up for a centre, use a piece 
face up for each side, and then blank out by turning 
other pieces sideways; but not every printer is rich 
enough to batter and spoil his rule in this way to 
make an indifferent dash. 

Our TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES are designed 
to take the place of the inconvenient, time-wasting, 
brass dashes now in general use. A glance at the 
illustrations on pages Io and 11 will at once satisfy 
the practical printer of their perfect adaptation to 
his every-day needs. These illustrations are made 
up exclusively from TIME-SAVING DASHES, which 
are also everywhere used in this PROOF-SHEET. 

These Dashes are made on brass, of Nonpareil 
thickness, specially manufactured for the purpose. 
All the pieces are cut to Pica ems in length; the 
centres ranging from two to eight ems, and the 
plain extension pieces from one to six ems. Double 
and parallel pieces are included in each font, as 
these often make desirable dashes; and being, like 
the centres and plain pieces, made on Nonpareil 
body, they can easily be blanked out to any length. 
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IN BRIEF, WITH THESE TIME-SAVING BRASS 

DASHES, THE PRINTER CAN PLACE A BRASS DASH 
IN ANY JOB AS QUICKLY AS 
HE CAN SET UP A NONPAREIL BLANK LINE. 


So em ee 

They have, besides, another use. They make neat 
borders for small cards, the corners of envelopes, 
etc., and can be more quickly applied to such pur- 
poses than the simplest combination border, and 
are much more durable. To make them available 
for this purpose, several sets of Nonpareil metal 
corners are included in each font. 

We invite the attention of our readers to these 
TIME-SAVING Brass DASHES, confident that they 
are the most economical and convenient addition 
to the printing office that has been offered since 
labor-saving rule and furniture were introduced. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ARTICLE THIRD. 


BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


IN the autumn of 1759, one of the principal pub- 
lishers in London received a letter, from a clerg’yman 
then residing in York, referring to a book which, a 
few months earlier, he had refused to publish, the 
author being an utterly unknown stranger, the work 
being avowedly an experiment in a novel style of 
subject and treatment, and the success of the venture 
therefore doubtful, from a business standpoint. The 
letter in question proposed that the author, having 
made its satire general, should print the book, re- 
vised and augmented, at his own expense in York, 
leaving the London publisher to deal with it on the 
usual terms of the trade. 

The publisher who, naturally enovgh, did not de- 
sire to run any risk with the incomplete production 
of an unknown writer, was Robert Dodsley, of Pall 
Mall, who had emerged into a successful authorship 
and business from the lowly station of a footman. 
The book was the first portion of The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. The yet 
unknown author was the Rev. Laurence Sterne, 
Prebendary of York, Vicar of Sutton, and Incumbent 
of Stillington:—in very truth, although forty-six 
years old, as yet unheard of in literature. 

Laurence Sterne was a great-grandson of Dr. 
Richard Sterne, who, having been harshly dealt with 
during the reign of Oliver Cromwell, was made 
Archbishop of York after the Restoration. He is 
one of the persons to whom The Whole Duty of 
Man has been attributed. One of his grandsons, 
Dr. Jaques Sterne, published sermons. So, to some 
extent, Laurence came of a writing family. His 
own father, Roger, was only an ensign in a march- 
ing regiment, which took its share in Marlborough’s 
wars, and was disbanded at Clonmel, in Ireland, 
on November 24th, 1713, the very day on which 
Laurence Sterne was born. The infant, received in 
the family-home in Yorkshire, was reclaimed when 
his father again entered the army. In his childhood, 
he was taken over great part of England and Ireland; 
was placed in the Free School, Halifax, at the age of 
eleven, by his uncle Richard, head of the family, and 
remained there until he was nineteen; lost his father, 
from the effects of the climate in Jamaica, before he 
was twenty; was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
before he was twenty-one; took Holy Orders when 
he was in his twenty-fifth year, and through the in- 
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terest of his uncle, the Rev. Dr. Jaques Sterne, of 
York, soon obtained the Vicarage of Sutton, in the 
Forest, and in January, 1741, was preferred to the 
Prebend of Newbold. After his marriage, his wife's 
influence obtained him the living at Stillington, so 
near Sutton that he did clerical duty at both places. 
Finally, in 1760, after his literary success, Lord Fal- 
conbridge presented him with the perpetual curacy 
of Coxwould, near Thirsk, which he describes as “a 
sweet retirement in comparison of Sutton.” 

He usually passed some months of every year in 
York, where, he says—in the fragment of Autobio- 
graphy composed, a few months before his death, for 
his daughter Lydia—he became acquainted with a 
Miss Elizabeth Lumley, of Staffordshire, whom he 
courted for two years: his words are, “she owned 
she liked me, but thought herself not rich enough, 
or me too poor, to be joined together. She went to 
her sister's in S——; and I wrote to her often. I 
believe then she was partly determined to have me, 
but would not say so. At her return she fell into a 
consumption ;—and one evening that I was sitting 
by her, with an almost broken heart to see her so ill, 
she said, ‘My dear Laurey, I can never be yours, for 
I verily believe I have not long to live! but I have 
left you every penny of my fortune.’ Upon that she 
showed me her will. This generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I mar- 
ried her in the year 1741.” Of two daughters, only 
one, named Lydia, born in 1747, reached woman- 
hood. 

Mrs. Sterne appears to have been a commonplace, 
matter-of-fact woman. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
saw portraits of husband and wife, in a shop in 
Boston (England), says that Sterne’s, which has 
never been engraved, represents him as a rather 
young man, blooming and not uncomely; it was 
the worldly face of a man fond of pleasure, with- 
out that ugly, keen, sarcastic, odd expression that 
we see in his only engraved portrait. He adds: 
“There was likewise a crayon portrait of Sterne’s 
wife, looking so haughty and unamiable that it is 
not surprising that he ultimately left her, but how he 
ever contrived to live a week with such an awful 
woman.” One would scarcely expect this sentiment 
from such a moralist as Hawthorne. 

For nearly twenty years,—that is, from his taking 
Holy Orders until he burst upon the world in the 
full blaze of successful authorship with Tristram 
Shandy,—the life of Laurence Sterne appears to have 
passed in a very uneventful way. His own state- 
ment is that, in all that time, books, painting, fiddling, 
and shooting were his amusements. He was always 
well received in York, where he was the acknow- 
ledged wit of the Cathedral society, and not much 
blamed, perhaps, for his “strong weakness,” or ten- 
dency, as a male flirt, to fall into raptures over every 
pretty face he came across. In the country, where 
he had to live nine months out of every twelve, he 





read much, in a desultory way, having access to the 
curious old library in Skeleton Castle, the seat of 
his friend and relation, John Hall Stevenson, author 
of Crazy Tales. He published two sermons, in 
twenty years, and printed, but did not publish, about 
1758, The History of an Old Watch Coat, in which, 
much after the manner of Swift, he humorously 
satirized a greedy church dignitary of York. 

In 1759, when his heart was agitated by a strong 
admiration of Miss Catherine de Fourmantelle, a 
handsome young Huguenot lady, who had come to 
York from France, and to whom, as she let the world 
see, he wrote some charming but over-warm Platonic 
letters, Sterne had completed the first two volumes 
of Tristram Shandy, which he offered to Dodsley to 
publish. Dodsley might have obtained the copy- 
right for “ 50 tbh,” but, having declined the publication 
of what Sterne designated “a lean edition in 2 small 
vols.,” it was made, in December, 1759, by Hinxham, 
bookseller in York. Not only that quiet old-fashion- 
ed city was excited (over 200 copies had been sold 
in two days), but the great shire was angrily agitated. 
Numerous portraits were recognized in the leading 
characters, and the text bristled with satirical hits 
allround. Sterne was entreated, coaxed, threatened, 
warned that he was certainly sacrificing his chances 
of church preferment, and strongly urged either to 
suppress the work or cut out all the passages com- 
plained of. The two little volumes had reached 
London, where the first verdict was that no woman 
of character could own that she had read them,— 
a criticism which, of course, made women very 
anxious to read every line of them. To all com- 
plaints, entreaties, remonstrances, and threats there 
was one reply from Sterne,—that he wrote only for 
fame; that he scorned to kneel in the dust before 
any patron. 

Following this success in York, he arrived in 
London early in 1760, where Dodsley—bringing 
out a new edition of Tristram Shandy—paid him 
£480 for that and for two volumes of his Sermons 
preached in Sutton. 

Fashion, rank, and intellect eagerly embraced 
him. His book became the fashion. Reynolds 
painted his portrait—with the left finger touching the 
forehead and the mouth having a sardonic expression 
in every resemblance strangely like that of Voltaire. 
At the close of three months Sterne left London, and 
fixed his residence in his new living of Coxwould, 
in a quaint old house, still inhabited though altered, 
which he called Shandy Hall, by which name it is 
known to this day. 

In a few. months, two new volumes of Shandy 
were ready for the printers, and were published in 
1761; and two more in 1762. Then, thinking that 
his fancy flagged, he rushed off to Paris, where his 
presence caused as great a furore as it had in Lon- 
don. He enjoyed society there, for he spoke French 


with sufficient fluency for ordinary conversation. 
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His wife and daughters, for whom he had sent, joined | latter then twenty years old, returned to him. The 


him in the south of France, where he wintered; but 
he fled from them as soon as the weather became 
mild, and again took up his quarters in Paris,—where 
his writings, even his sermons, were now well known 
by translations,—and got back to York in August, 
1764. Between that time and Christmas he wrote 
the seventh and eighth volumes of Shandy, publish- 
ed early in 1765. It was thought that these new 
volumes were inferior to their predecessors—con- 
tained too little matter and were too much spun out. 
Quick to perceive how the ¢vade winds blew, for the 
sales fell off, he resolved to treat the public to a 
novelty in subject and style, by way of variation, 
with the reserved intention of falling back on Shandy 
when he had recovered his failing popularity. 

In the summer of 1765, his health having much 
declined, he set off on that tour which he proposed 
to describe in A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. As all the world knows, he 
began at Calais, and did not get beyond Paris in 
print; but the actual journey extended to Italy. 
That Christmas, he carried to London what proved 
to be the last portion of Tristram Shandy, two new 
volumes of Sermons, and the Sentimental Journey, 
nearly complete, which he had resolved should ex- 
tend to four volumes. Like Shandy, it breaks off 
abruptly and unfinished. 

By this time, especially as Shandy in proportion 
as its wit diminished had a palpable increase of in- 
decency, public opinion had turned rather against 
Sterne. There was a new scandal, this time about 
a married lady named Draper, whose husband was 
absent in the East Indies. To this latest Platonism 
we owe his celebrated letters, Yorick to Eliza, which 
are admirably written, though in the extreme of 
sentimentalism. He sent Mrs. Draper part of a very 
curious journal of his daily life, which he kept ex- 
pressly for her benefit. Half of it is in the possession 
of a gentleman in Bath, and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
Sterne’s able biographer, says it is “of singular value 
as a picture of town life and manners a century ago, 
and certainly a most genuine and unaffected speci- 
men of Sterne’s writing. Scattered through 
it are many good stories, accounts of dinners and 
suppers with men of fashion, and some rather coarse 
anecdotes.” 

At last, in 1767, Sterne’s wife and daughter, the 
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Sentimental Journey was on the eve of publica- 
tion. Its tone was corrupt, but its style picturesque ; 
his literary reputation was freshened by it in Eng- 
land, and it became a classic in France. 

The end was near. His “plaguy cough,” which 
had so worn and wasted him for years, increased in 
the beginning of March, 1768, having been encour- 
aged by the racketty life he led, by gay dinners, 
and late balls. A week's confinement to his bed, in 
London lodgings, without the tender care of wife or 
daughter, carried him off, on March 13th, 1768. 
A footman, who came with kind enquiries after his 
health from some of his great friends, saw, as he 
was passing up stairs, the wasted arm lifted sudden- 
ly, as if to ward off a blow, caught the words, “Now 
it is come!” and saw the wasted form fall back in 
death. 

He was buried in a London churchyard. The 
resurrection men marked the spot, exhumed the 
body two nights afterwards, and sent it to Dr. Collig- 
non, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, where it was recognized after dissection. 

Though Sterne lived up to his income, and had 
always been generous to his family when they were 
away, he left no debts. It is said that soon after his 
death, his wife and daughter being in York at the 
races; some gentlemen there collected a thousand 
pounds for them. They also received a large sum 
for three volumes of his Sermons, subsequently pub- 
lished. Mrs. Sterne died in 1775, and her daughter, 
who calls herself, at the close of her dedication to 
Garrick, Lydia Sterne de Medalle, (having been 
married to a person of the latter name,) published 
three small volumes of Sterne’s Letters to his Friends, 
some of which, from their freedom, or rather license, 
of language, are remarkable things for a wife to 
have left for publication, or for a daughter to have 
published. .In the same year appeared Yorick's 
Letters to Eliza—the Mrs. Draper already named. 
She did from vanity what his daughter had done 
from want. 

The following letter, from Laurence Sterne to 
Robert Dodsley, proposing the terms on which 
Tristram Shandy should be published by him in 
London, is from the fine Autographic Collection of 
Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Philadelphia, to which 
we have been previously indebted :— 


What you wrote to me in June last in answer to my demand of 50” for the Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy—* That it was too much to risk on a single Vol.—which, if it 
happen’d not to sell, w4 be hard upon your Brother—I think a most reasonable objection 
in him against giving me the Price I thought my Work deserved.—You need not be told 
by me How much Authors are inclined to over-rate their Productions—for my own part I 
hope I am an exception,—for if I could find out by any Arcanum the precise Value of mine 
—TI declare, Mr. Dodsley should have it 20 » cent below its Value. 
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I propose therefore to print a lean edition in 2 small vols., of the size of Rasselas and on 
the same paper and Type—at my own Expense merely to feel the Pulse of the World—& 
that I may know what Price to set upon the Remaining Volumes from the reception of 
these.—If my book sells and has the run our criticks expect, I purpose to free myself of all 
future troubles of this kind, & bargain with you, if possible, for the rest as they come out, 
which will be every six months.—If my Book fails of success, the loss falls where it ought 
to do. 

The same motives which inclined me first to offer you this Trifle—incline me to give you 
the whole Profits of the Sale (except what Mr. Kinskman sells here w™ will be a great many) 
& to have them sold only at y" shop, upon the usual Terms in these Cases. The Book 
shall be printed here & the Impression sent up to you; for as I live at York & shall correct 
every Proof myself, it shall go perfect into the World—& be printed in so creditable a way 
as to Paper, Type, &c, as to do no Dishonour to You who I know never chuse to print a Book 
meanly. Will you patronise my Book upon these Terms, & be as kind a friend to it as if 
you had bought the Copy? 

Be so good as to favour me with a Line by the return, & believe me 
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All Locality is taken out of the Book—the Satyr general,—notes are added where 
wanted—and the whole made more saleable—about a hundred & 50 pages added—& to con- 
clude, a strong Interest form’d & forming on its behalf, which I hope will soon take off the 
few I shall print on this Coup d’Essai. 

I had desired Mr. Kinskman to write the purport of this to you, by this Post—but least 


he should omit it—or not sufficiently explain my Intention—I thought best to trouble you 
w" a Letter myself. 


Direct for ) 
me f 
Prebendary of York J 








The writings of Laurence Sterne are so well known 
that it is not necessary to criticise them. Sir Walter 
Scott declared that Sterne is at once one of the most 
simple and most affected of writers, and one of the 
greatest plagiarists and most original geniuses that 
England has produced; for English he was by race, 
blood, and training, the accident of birth connecting 
him, in the slightest manner only, with Ireland. 
His style, entirely his own, was almost inimitable. 
It is free and flowing, vigorous and expressive. 
His inventive faculty either was not large, or was 
only slightly drawn upon. His main incidents are 
now known to have been derived from actual oc- 
currences, and his characters were from life. Mr. 
Shandy, Mrs. Shandy, Yorick, Eugenie, My Uncle 








Toby, and Dr. Slop, are accepted as portraits of Dr. 
Jaques Sterne, of his own wife, of himself, of John 
Hall Stevenson, of his own father, and of a certain 
Dr. Richard Burton, surgeon-accoucheur of York, 
whose Jacobite proclivities rendered him objection- 
able to such staunch Whigs as the clerical Sternes. 
The valet La Fleur, of the Sentimental Journey, really 
was in Sterne’s service in France, and the picture 
of his liveried loves is real also. The grisette of the 
glove-shop was drawn from life, and so was “poor 
Maria.” Even the Dead Ass was no invention. 


Twenty-five years after Sterne’s death, Dr. Fer- 
riar, of Manchester, published some Illustrations of 
Sterne, afterwards extended to a volume, in which 
he showed how largely he had been indebted to 

















various old and then neglected authorities, especially | 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Bishop Hall, and Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. To a considerable ex- 
tent, this accusation was proven. It might have | 
been added that, for the most part, he had improved 
whathehad stolen. Of all English humorists, Sterne 
is the airiest and most buoyant, and the characters 
he drew rest in the mind like actual existences. 

In turn, however, Sterne was preyed upon by suc- 
ceeding authors, among whom, in our own time, are | 
Thomas Moore, Thomas Campbell, and Lord Byron. | 
In Byron's well-known Monody on the Death of | 
Sheridan, it is hard to believe that the lines 

Ye bards! to whom the Drama's muse is dear, 
He was your Master—emulate him here/ 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence! 

He was your Brother—bear his ashes hence! 


were not suggested by the oft-quoted apostrophe in 
Tristram Shandy,—* Tread lightly on his ashes, ye 
men of genius, for he was your Kinsman: Weed 
his grave clean! ye men of goodness—for he was 
your Brother.” 

There are two charges against Sterne which can- 
not be overlooked,—his indecency and his affecta- 
tion. At the time when he wrote, a wide license 
was permitted. In Richardson's Pamela and Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, attempted seductions, and worse, are 
prevailing elements, but the language was not inde- 
corous. Fielding and Smollett, who came next, are 
often coarse in the action and language of some of 
their characters. Sterne, however, was more than 
sensuous—he was so sensual and gross that, to this 
day, no well-minded man can read him with a plea- 
sant feeling. In any writer, the latitude he took 
would have been far too extensive,—in a clergyman 
it is unpardonable. 

A few years ago, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Sterne’s 
last and best biographer, conceived the idea, which 
he has executed with equal skill and success, of 
taking from Tristram Shandy all, capable of being 
so used, which relates to Mr. Shandy’s household, 
his visitors, the arguments of Yorick and Uncle 
Toby with their host, and the campaigns and court- 
ship of the retired warrior,—in short, to tell The 
Story of My Uncle Toby, in the author’s own words, 
omitting what is gross and indelicate in the original. 
A charming book this is, which may be read aloud 
without calling a blush to the cheek of any auditor. 

The personal character of Laurence Sterne has to 
be estimated from his life and writings. He was 
not a good man—no one can know whether he was 
wilfully bad. He strongly denied any intention of 
corrupting literature and morals. In the words of 
Gray, who was his contemporary at the University 
and in literature, 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode— 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 





The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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POETRY AT SIGHT. 

A REMARKABLY successful operation was perform- 
ed by Mr. Curtis, on the eyes of an elderly lady, who 
had been blind and deaf from her birth. The fol- 
lowing letter to her niece shows the rapidity of her 
literary acquirements, immediately on her attainment 
of the power of vision; and such of our readers as 


| can fancy themselves deaf will certainly see it to 


consist of capital rhymes. 
DEAR DOLLY,—I'll thank you to send the cocoa, 
And Susan, who brings it, shall take back your boa. 
Pray, tell Doctor Bleed’em I 've got a sad cough; 
I caught it while watching young Hodge at the plough; 
I thought the day fine, and was simple enough 
My umbrella to leave, so got wet through and through, 
For it came down in torrents; your poor aunt was caught 
In the rain, and I afterwards sat in a draught; 
This made me much worse, but experience I bought, 
And I'll never more trust to the sunshine and drought! 
Well, I made myself dry, and I sat down to tea; 
Of the good that it did me you'd form no idea. 
But I quite hate the country, the weather 's so rough, 
So you ‘ll see me, dear, soon in your little borough. 
I hope, after all, that my cold will be trivial— 
But still, you may send me that stuff in the vial— 
In the kitchen you'll find it, just over the trough; 
Oh, my cough! oh, my cough! it all comes of the plough. 


—>_ ——____— — 


THE JOURNALIST AND REVIEWER. 


Tue character of a perfect journalist would be 
only an ideal portrait; there are, however, some 
acquirements which are indispensable. He must 
be tolerably acquainted with the subjects he treats 
on; no common acquirement! He must possess 
the literary history of his own times; a science 
which, Fontenelle observes, is almost distinct from 
any other. It is the result of an active curiosity, 
which takes a lively interest in the tastes and pur- 
suits of the age, while it saves the journalist from 
some ridiculous blunders. We often see the mind 
of a reviewer half a century remote from the work 
reviewed. A fine feeling of the various manners of 
writers, with a style adapted to fix the attention of 
the indolent, and to win the untractable, should be 
his study; but candor is the brightest gem of criti- 
cism! He ought not to throw everything into the 
crucible, nor should he suffer the whole to pass as 
if he trembled to touch it. Lampoons and satires 
in time will lose their effect, as well as panegyrics. 
He must learn to resist the seductions of his own 
pen; the pretension of composing a treatise on the 
subject, rather than on the book he criticizes—proud 
of insinuating that he gives, in a dozen pages, what 
the author himself has not been able to perform in 
his volumes. Should he gain confidence by a pop- 
ular delusion, and by unworthy conduct, he may 
chance to be mortified by the pardon or by the 
chastisement of insulted genius. The most noble 
criticism is that in which the critic is not the antag- 
onist so much as the rival of the author—DISRAELI. 
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WELTHE, HELTHE, AND HAPPINESSE. 
A RYGHTE MERRIE CONCEITTE. 
IN Englande’s famed metropolis 
There dwelte inne dayes of yore, 
A wondrous greate philofopher, 
Uppe inne a feconde flore. 





His lerninge was prodigious, 
And ofte myghte he be fene, 
Wattinge ye mydnyghte rufhlyghte, o'er 
Ye Pennie Magazene. 


Eftfoon his fame came to ye eares 
Of one fteept to hys chinne 

Inne fickneffe and inne miferie, 
And fhockinge fhorte of tinne. 


He hadde been jilted by ye mayde 
Who fholde have been hys fpoufe ; 

He'd ye lumbagoe inne hys loynes, 
Ye fherriffe inne his houfe. 


So he foughte out ye fage’s celle, 
Refolved to take advice, 

And didde for ye philofopher 
Ye myddel belle ringe twyce. 


Ye fage came downe immediatelie 
Ye foundes felle onne hys eare; 

Inne trothe ye greate philofopher 
Didde thynke it was hys beere. 


But whenne he faw ye invalede, 
And lernt whatte he didde lacke, 

Ye fage he kindlie afkéd hym 
Uppe to his two paire backe: 


For, like a nutte, ye fage was kinde 
Atte hearte, tho’ roughe inne hufke, 
And to afflixion kepte hys eares 
Open from tenne tille dufke. 


So he ye forrie invalede 
Withe everie kindneffe treted, 

He drew a trunke from neathe hys bedde, 
And begged he wolde be feated. 


Now lette me heare from thee, he fedde, 
Thy forrowfulle reporte; 

Tho’ yffe ‘tis longe, obferved ye. fage, 
Be pleefed to cutte itte fhorte. 


Thenne brieflie fpoke ye invalede: 
Ye wretche who to thee comes 

Is fufferinge bytterlie from love, 
Lumbagoe, and ye bummes. 


Butte, faid ye greate philofopher, 
Whatte feekefte thou of mee? 

Thou arte a manne withe whom I feare 
Itt ’s nearlie alle U-P. 


Oh, no! exclaimed ye invalede, 
You ‘ll clere me from this meffe, 

Yffe you ’ll telle me ye waye to Welthe, 
And Helthe, and Happineffe. 


I feare, fedde ye philofopher, 
That’s more thanne I canne doo; 
To folve fo deepe a problemme, boye, 
Requires a pype or two. 


He filled hys bowle, thenne pufft and thought, 
And muttered, No! that’s notte itte! 

Ye waye to Welthe!—Yes! lette mee fee! 

f I’ feckings! boye, I've gotte itte! 














Marke welle my wordes, thenne fedde ye fage, 
Yffe thou doft longe for rytches, 

A quacke Lyfe Pille withe golde wille fille 
Ye pockettes of your britches. 


Mofte furelie, cried ye invalede, 
Thatte is ye waye to Welthe! 
Butte oh! thou greate philofopher! 
Whiche is ye waye to Helthe? 


Thatte 's quicklie tolde, returned ye fage; 
Ye quacke pille, whenne you make itte, 

Lette others fwallowe!—butte be fure, 
Neverre yourfelfe to take itte. 


Oh, lernéd fage! ye youthe exclaimed, 
Thy wordes I'll live to blefs! 

Butte one more queftion ftille remanes,— 
Ye waye to Happineffe. 


Yffe that you 'd knowe, replied ye fage, 
Withe thee this maximme carrie; 
As you wolde lede a happie lyfe, 
Take my advice—Don't marrie! 
Ye invalede returnéd home, 
And lived to be four-fcore, 
Amafit na ende of golde, and died 
A happie batchelore. 





DRUNKENNESS. 


THE effects of intoxication by increasing doses of 
alcoholic stimulants are thus graphically described 
by Dr. Wilson, in his excellent treatise on the Patho- 
logy of Drunkenness :— 

With his progressive intoxication, an extreme 
loquacity hurries the individual along into every 
form of indiscretion, tears the veil of his character, 
and betrays him into intemperate -attacks upon 
others, or into imprudent avowals with reference to 
his own thoughts and actions. His imagination 
revels in unassociated and distorted images; his 
memory fails; his ideas elude him; and, while still 
speaking, he forgets the subject of his discourse, and 
maunders without judgment and without coherence. 
His virtues decline into defects; his courage be- 
comes bravado, his liberality profusion, his friend- 
ship fawning. Meanwhile, his physical agitation is 
in proportion to the disorder of his intellect. The 
face is flushed, the eyes flash, the brain throbs, 
and the action of the heart is inordinately excited. 
Extravagant gestures, reckless and inconsiderate 
actions, shouts, snatches of songs, and other tokens 
of frantic gayety, are alternated with complaints, 
expressions of resentment, and brawling anger,— 
alike without definite aim or reason. He misappre- 
hends what he hears and sees, and yields instantly 
to his own misapprehensions. His own voice, as 
well as that of others, sounds strangely in his ears: 
if he sings, the notes are false; if he speaks, it is 
with shrillness and clamor. As the intoxication 
advances, he is still restless in his movements, but 
they are wavering and without energy; and, as he 
totters from side to side, he sees objects double, or 
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everything reels around him; or the level of the | 
ground appears to rock beneath his feet, or rise be- | 
fore him to meet his steps. As a close, the speech fal- | 
ters; the indistinct words, the drivelling expression 
of ideas equally indistinct, linger half muttered on 
the lips; the features droop, and assume an expres- 
sion of stolidity; the limbs cross each other, and at | 
last sink powerless; and a benumbing torpor creeps 
over the senses, as, one by one, the nobler attributes | 
of man’s nature fall before the strength of the poison, 
and the power to consider and to judge lies as mis- 
erably extinguished as that to will and to act. 





SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 

WE have frequently had occasion to return thanks 
to various printers for specimens of beautiful pro- 
ductions from their presses, and, when doing so, 
have endeavored to notice the specimens in a be- 
coming manner. Not only is this not an easy task, 
—when there is so much to commend,—but its 
proper performance consumes a great deal of the 
brief space of THE PROOF-SHEET, without perhaps 
being, in the main, interesting to the majority of its 
readers. When attempting to do justice to the sub- 
ject, the Eprror long since exhausted his stock of 
adjectives and expletives; and OuTiIs BLANQUE, 
Esquire, Assistant Editor, so thoroughly gorged 
himself with the good things of the “Feast of Cal- 
endars,’—celebrated in January and March,—that 
he will probably remain hybernated for the rest of 
his unnatural life. 

Our Boy Tom, however, being full of the ardor of 
youth, has gone into training, with the intention of 
producing something very original as “Our Speci- 
men Poem for the Year of Grace, 1875 ;” and HENRy- 
WILLIAM (who has just been raised to a position on 
our Specimen Staff) has been detailed as his attend- 
ant. It is probable that the work will be their joint 
production ; but this will hinge on the agreement of 
their views. 

Our Boy Tom, proud of this opportunity for dis- 
tinction, is sanguine of success in his ambitious 
undertaking; but the gray-bearded and cool-headed 
members of the PROOF-SHEET STAFF are not dis- 
posed to underwrite his promises. Pending his suc- 
cess or failure, we can only, from time to time, name 
the friends who send us specimens of their art, with 
a general expression of thanks for their kindness in 
remembering us when distributing them. At pre- 
sent we are under obligations for such favors to— 

M. A. FOLTZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 

FRANK G. GARDNER, Titusville, Pa. 

E. H. PUGHE, Augusta, Ga. 

SMITH & PORTER, Boston. 

ROWLEY & CHEW, Philadelphia. 

J. M. WEIGLE, Constitutional Pub. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Sam Scott, Foreman of News, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

NICKERSON & SIBLEY, Pawtucket, R. I. 





PIERCE BURTON & Co., Aurora, IIl. 


PERSONAL. 
THE letters of distinguished literary men which, through 


| the courtesy of their possessor, Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, are 


being printed for the first time, with suitable annotations, in 
THE PROOF-SHEET, are attracting considerable attention 
both at home and abroad. In a notice of the last number, 
the London Bookseller, of May 2d, thus gracefully recognizes 
their service to literary history :— 

A curtous little bit of information respecting Dr. Smollett turns 
up in an unexpected quarter,—TuHeE Proor-Sueet, a beautifully 
executed specimen of typographic art, published by Messrs. Collins 
& M’Leester, Letter Founders, Philadelphia. It occurs in an ac- 
count of the author of Roderick Random, contributed by Dr. R. 
Shelton Mackenzie. It is stated by Sir Walter Scott and other bio- 
graphers that Smollett was in a chronic state of impecuniosity, and 
that his marriage with Miss Lassells, instead of producing a sum of 
£3.000, as expected, brought him only a lawsuit. This appears to be 
entirely untrue; for, in a letter addressed to a friend in America, and 
now printed for the first time, he says: ‘I married, very young, a 
native of Jamaica, Miss Nancy Lassells, and by her I enjoy a com- 
fortable, though moderate estate in that island.” This was written 
sixteen years after his marriage. The article contains several other 
items of interest, including some reference to Rivington, the King’s 
Printer, in America. 

Per Contra.—In Notes and Querries, of May 16th, the en- 
tire Smollett letter appears as a contribution from ‘‘ William 
Duane, Philadelphia."’ It is preceded by eight lines of in- 
troduction and followed by eight lines of conclusion. These 
sixteen lines are made up from the article which accompa- 
nied the letter when it first appeared in our pages. Mr. Dreer 
was kind enough to allow us to select this letter from his 
valuable collection of autographs, and to publish it. Even 
if it be granted that the letter thus became public property, 
it is none the less surprising that Mr. Duane should have 
forgotten to mention that he obtained from THE PROOF- 
SHEET the matter which he thought worthy to be sent across 
the Atlantic, and special enough to be distinguished by his 
name. He took the trouble of making a manuscript copy 
of the letter;—and, as a result, the republication in Notes 
and Queries contains nearly thirty inaccuracies. This trouble 
was unnecessary, and these errors might have been avoided 
easily. Mr. Duane would have been cheerfully furnished 
with an extra copy of THE PROOF-SHEET, had he requested 
it; and he could then have sent the letter to Notes and 
Queries in print, so that it would have been reprinted cor- 
rectly. Thus, too, he would have avoided the shameful 
suspicion that—by furnishing the copy in manuscript, with- 
out credit—he deliberately misled the editor of Notes and 
Queries into the belief that he was the first to make public 
an interesting letter which Mr. Duane knew nothing about 
until he found it printed in these pages. 


ee 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

OscaR H. HARPEL, of Cincinnati, is making a select col- 
lection of poetical effusions, written by practical printers, or 
persons directly connected with the art of printing, which he 
proposes to publish in a handsome volume, under the title 
of ««The Poetry of Printerdom,”’ and to illustrate with por- 
traits, autographs, biographical notes, etc. As a companion 
volume, he will also publish ‘‘ Inside Glimpses of Printer- 
dom,” which will comprise sketches, anecdotes, and personal 
recollections of printers and printing, also remarkable errors 
of the press, and all matter of a relevant character, which may 
render the work racy, and attractive to readers of every class. 

To aid him in this laudable undertaking, for which he has 
a large collection of poetry and prose, Mr. Harpel solicits the 
co-operation of all who feel interested in the worthy accom- 
plishment of his work, and will be obliged for contributions 
of any character calculated to enrich his volumes; especially 
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Original Poems, with the author's signature; authors’ MSS. 
of noteworthy selections from their published writings, to- | 
gether with biographical notes, and portraits; Unpublished 


MS. Verses of any period; Correct Copies of Published 
Poems, of which different versions are in print; Reference 
to appropriate materials, or to persons who can probably 
contribute such as are most desirable; the loan of Collected 
Fugitive Pieces,—which will be carefully preserved and 
promptly returned; and, finally, any data which may lead to 
the correctness and value of the proposed contributions to 
Typographical Literature. 

We trust that Mr. Harpel may receive ample encourage- 
ment and assistance in the labor of love in which he has en- 
gaged. He is well qualified for editing the proposed works; 
and his skill and taste as a printer,—notably manifested in 
Harpel’s Typograph,—give a guarantee that the mechanical 
execution of his task will be unexceptionable. 








MISCELLANEA. 
Important Communication. 
Lawrence, Kan., 5/14. 
ey “ But their publisher will remember that he must look 
to the general public for remuneration; not to the Craft ;—printers 
receive and admire contributions to typographical literature, but they 
don’t duy them.’’—Proor-SHEET. 
Because there is not a useful or practical Jrznter’s book published. 
Name one? The Craft is bad enough. PRINTER. 


If we name one, will you be good enough to buy it? 


How to Kill Fleas. 

A NOTABLE projector became notable by one project only, 
which was a certain specific for the killing of fleas; and it 
was in form of a powder, and sold in papers, with plain 
directions for use, as followeth: The flea was to be held, 
conveniently, between the fore-finger and thumb of the left 
hand; and to the end of the trunk, or proboscis, which pro- 
trudeth in the flea somewhat as the elephant’s doth, a very 
small quantity of the powder was to be put from between 
the thumb and finger of the right hand. And the inventor 
undertook, that if any flea to whom his powder was so ad- 
ministered should prove to have afterwards bitten a purchaser 
who used it, then that such purchaser should have another 
paper of the said powder graéis. And it chanced that the 
first paper thereof was bought, idly as it were, by an old 
woman; and she, without meaning to injure the inventor or 
his remedy, but of her mere harmlessness, did, innocently as 
it were, ask him whether, when she had caught the flea, and 
after she had got it as before described, if she should crack 
it upon her nail, it would not be as well. Whereupon the 
ingenious projector was so dumbfounded by the question, 
that, not knowing what to answer on the sudden, he said, 
with truth, to this effect, that, without doubt, her way would 
do, too. 

aceite 
A Curious Inquiry. 

I WONDER with what feelings does a cat contemplate a 
fiddle? Does the sight of it move his bowels of compassion? 
Does he look upon it as the hated persecutor of his innocent 
race for years? Is he vindictive against it? Does some 
inward voice tell him that on that very spot was murdered, 
perhaps, one of his dearest relations? Does he feel prompted 
to revenge? Does it ever strike him that it may be his own 
case to-morrow? If a cat feels all this, then the sight of a 
fiddle cannot be the pleasantest object in the world to him, 
and I fancy I see in my mind's eye a family of orphan kittens 
weeping over a violin as the cruel instrument of their father’s 
death. But, alas! it’s all fiddle-de-dee. 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings and Remarks. 

... HERE is my contribution to the verses on ‘‘Spring, 
from Various Standpoints,’’ which I see in all exchanges :— 
HYGIENIC. [WITH A FEMALE RHYME. ] 

In the Spring, the worms grow lively, feeding on the 
tender grasses ; 

In the Spring, me mother doses Me with sulphur and 
melasses. 

... THE Public Ledger, observing that a contemporary 
states that ‘‘ Victor Emanuel and his son Prince Humbert 
were both born on the same day,"’ proceeds to remark that 
‘“‘it appears, on reflection, that this must be a mistake.” 

... DIRECTION FOR HUSBANDS.—AIl the wards of a 
latch-key should be home-wards. 

. ». TOM MOORE compared first love to a potato—because 
it shoots from the eyes. ‘Or rather,’’ exclaimed Byron, 
«because it becomes all the less by paring.”’ 

...IT has been ascertained that two and too do not 
make four. 

... THE Philadelphia Star asks: ‘* Which weighs the 
most,—a pound of feathers or a pound of dogs?’’ The 
Hartford Times replies: ‘First pound your dog, and then 
you will see what his way is.”’ 

. ‘*HAVE you got a little Indian there?’’ asked the 
engineer as we passed a young squaw with her pappoose, 
standing at a depot on the Pacific Railroad. ‘:No!’’ she 
replied: «half Injun, half Injuneer.”’ 

. . - THIS is what Plato said to his lady love:— 

Thou gazest on the stars: 
Oh, would I were the skies, 

That I might gaze on thee 
With all my thousand eyes! 

. .. THE story of a lady and a curate viewing the moon 
through a telescope, illustrates the influence of the affections 
on the judgment: ‘I perceive,’’ says the lady, ‘two shad- 
ows inclining towards each other; they are certainly two 


happy lovers.’’ ‘Not at all,’’ exclaims the curate, «they _ 


are two steeples of a cathedral.”’ 

. ..A LADY in Germantown, who lives near a church, 
was sitting by the window listening to the crickets, which 
were loudly chirping, the music from the choir rehearsal 
being faintly audible, when a gentleman dropped in who 
had just passed the church, and had the music full in his 
mind. ‘What a noise they are making to-night!"’ said he. 
‘«‘Yes,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘and it is said that they do it with 
their hind legs!’’ 

. . . THE Schoolmen of the Evening Star thus sharpen an 
old saw: ‘The young-man-who-parts-his-hair-in-the-mid- 
dle and his money are soon parted.”’ 

. . . THACKERAY, when speaking about fame, would fre- 
quently tell the following anecdote: When at dinner in 
St. Louis, one day, he heard one waiter say to another, «Do 
you know who that is?’ «*No,"’ wasthereply. «That is the 
celebrated Mr. Thackeray."’ ‘* What's he done?’ «Blessed 
if I know.” 

...AN eminent lawyer in Southwestern Iowa, a short 
time since, while vehemently and eloquently advocating his 
client's cause before a jury, and recounting her many wrongs, 
declared that her sufferings were too grievous to be borne, 
and that in consequence, in the silent midnight watches,— 
the busy scenes of the day being hushed,—she wept until the 
lacteal fluid flowed in streams that submerged her nightly 
pillow. 

. +. SOME schoolboys meeting a poor woman driving 
asses, one of them said to her, ‘‘ good-morning, mother of 
asses." ‘*Good-morning, my child,’’ was the reply. 














COLLINS & M’LEESTER'S 
SrereoryPe Bearer Quorarions 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


TEREOTYPERS, ELECTROTYPERS AND PRINTERS 
have long needed Quotations with Bearers on top, to enable 
them to make up expeditiously the larger blanks occurring in pages 
or jobs to be stereotyped or electrotyped. The objections to those 
heretofore furnished have been that they are too small in size, and, 
being solid in body, are too heavy and costly. 

Seeking to overcome these objections, we have devised the Stereo- 
type Bearer Quotations above illustrated. They are accurately 
cast in type moulds, and are of Three-line Pica body; the largest 
piece is four ems Pica wide. In addition to the sizes shown in the 
illustration, we furnish spaces of various thicknesses, so that the 
Quotations may be spaced to any measure. The bearers are type 
high, and the shank the height of stereotype leads. These Quotations 
are cored (or hollowed) on both sides, so that they are quite light, and 
yet substantial. One hundred pounds of them cover six hundred 
square inches. 

Sold in quantities to suit purchasers at THrrty CENTs per pound. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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Sg FURNITURE FOR BOOK WORK, from Pearl to | 


Eight-line Pica, cut to order, with great accuracy, by 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
oe 
OR SALE.—SECON D-HAND ADDRESSING MACHINE, 
Type, GALLEys, ETC.—We offer for sale a complete outfit for 
Addressing Newspapers or Magazines, as follows :— 
One Rukenbrod’s Addressing Press. 
Five hundred and thirty-seven pounds Long Primer, i” good order, 
sorted for the purpose, including a full supply of bell quadrats. 
Thirteen Cases. 
Eighty-four Galleys, of proper width for names. 
One Closet, with doors, for containing the galleys. The Addressing 
Press may be placed on top. 
Roller and Ink Slab. 
Price for the whole, complete, only $200. 
At 38 cents per pound, the type alone would amount to more than 
is asked for the whole. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








LACK INKS.—Newspaper, Book, Jos, anp Carp Inks, of 
the very best quality, at prices ranging from 25 cents to $5.00 
per pound. For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


RASS GALLEYS, BRASS CIRCLES anp OVALS, BRASS 
REGLET, BRASS SHOOTING-STICKS, Etc. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








OLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 
Jayne Street, Philadelphia, have constantly on hand a full as- 
sortment of Stands, Cases, Cabinets, Galleys, Saws, Mitre Boxes, 
Mallets, Planers, Shooting-sticks, Quoins, Riglet, Furniture, Bellows, 
Lye Brushes, Roller Frames, Imposing Stones, etc. 





a 
UARTO MEDIUM GLOBE PRESS FOR SALE, 10X15 
inches inside of chase. In perfect order; has been used less 
thana month. Price, $325. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
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OFFICIAL COAT-OF-ARMS OF PHILADELPHIA. 





No. 2817. 


Price, $1.50. 





No. 2818. 


Price, $2.50. 


MAYOR'S OFFICE, 
Philadelphia, Fune 8th, 1874. 

The accompanying Coat-of-Arms of the City of Philadel- 
phia has been engraved by Collins and M’ Leester, from the 
original drawing submitted to Councils by Col. Frank M. 
Etting, and by them approved. 

I recognize it as the Official Coat-of-Arms of the City of 
Philadelphia, being faithful in all its details, 

[L.S.] WM. S. STORKLEY, 
Mayor. 





Se = 
OLLINS & M’LEESTER give great attention to Designing, 
Engraving, and Electrotyping Newspaper and Magazine Heads, 
or furnish them in any style of type that is manufactured. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


——— 


ADAMS PRESS FOR SALE. 


N EXTRA HEAVY ADAMS PRESS, PLATEN 24x 29% 
inches,--COMPLETE AND IN PERFECT ORDER,—is 
offered for sale for $1500, boxed and shipped. 

This press is in many respects a superior machine. It has three extra 
fountains, and extra attachment specially adapting it for colored card 
work. It was built by R. Hoe & Co. in 1866, at a cost of $3150, and 
has been carefully used by a skillful pressman. 

At $1500, this press is a rare bargain for any person having use for 
such a machine. 


Address E. H. M., care of 
23 POUNDS MINION GERMAN FOR SALE. — This 
type has been used but little, and is in excellent condition. 
Price, 40 cents per pound. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 


Eime-Saving Grass Dashes 


® ® 
THESE TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 


ARE MADE OF 


NOWPAREIL THICKNESS, 


And can readily be combined to any length and blanked out with quads 
to any measure desired. 


Price, - - - $7.50 per Font. 














THE SEPARATE CHARACTERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
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ALL THE BORDERS ON THESE PAGES 


(WITHOUT A SINGLE EXCEPTION) 
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Are made with our Lime-Saving Brass Dashes 
7S FULLY ILLUSTRATING THEIR VARIED USES. | 
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bac Saving Brass - 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE. 
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A FONT OF WE FURNISH THESE 
TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


‘ - 7 A . Per font, $7.50; extra Centres, 7 cents each; extra | 
76 Centres and Swells, 70 Plain Extension pieces, Plain, Double, or Parallel pieces, 3 cents 

20 Parallel and 20 Double Rule pieces, ena: additional Corners, 5 cents 4 

72 Corners, of four styles. per set of eight pieces. ! 
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mB THOMAS W. PRICE C? 


505 Minor Street, 








S&S ; 
zAmsSsovu SYP mMAs 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


x ANd i 
Sa I ,= 


4 DEALERS IN 


= 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


SE Ll 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 
Letter sak Visiting and 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 
Einvelopes, Patent Direction Tags, 
Ete. Etc. Etc. Etc. 





PAPER RULING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4xp CHEAPLY. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 





THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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Two-tine SMALL Pica Titre Text Open, No. 2. 8 A, 20 a—$4.20 


)vertashed Typographers Unjoying Recreation 
Ajrotexque ALoxtames and Banghable Antics of the Pathers at jong Branch 
A harles Aiiprtel, Nellie h. Summers 





Pica Gro1EsQuE SHADED, 20 A, 25 A—$4.35 
VALUABLE HISTORICAL INFORMATION 
RECORDS OF THE FOUNDATION AND PROGRESS OF ANTEDILUVIAN EMPIRES 
ComPLers IM NineTy VoLUmEs, aT $167.28 Bacu 





GREAT PRIMER FRANKLIN SHADED. 10 A, 14 A—$5.50 


PORMICAL RPFUSIONS 


PATHETIC STORIES PLEASINGLY NABBATED 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


WO-LINE SMALL Pica FRANKLIN SHADED. 8 A, 10 A—$6.20 


PRACEPUL BRC RBARS 
CHARMING SUBUBBAN RESIDENCES 





7 A, 8 A—$8.40 


CAGED CoreauEs 
SAVISE LAD OCCUPANTS 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. HOE & COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. | 











THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hour, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 
The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 
has come under the impression lever. 
The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment . 
prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 





—— 


Send for Descriptive Illustrated Price List. 


———____o~ > — 


mR HOE & CO., 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 
Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’'S 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WORKS 


} ‘y 
if fill 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. £. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
« Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 

«« = Hand Presses By +25, -30 
BookInk . +30, -40, «50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft . +40, «50, -75 


Red, for cards adhoc Oty 5 FO Se 
Scarlet Red . ° » «ae 


Deep Red . ay 1.00, 1.50 
BOD ne 0 et tt + 8 oe eee 
Carmine. . . «. « « « « «30.00, 38.00 
Ultramarine, fine, . + 2.00, 3-00 
Bronze Blue : «see 
Light Blue ° + «+ 3.§0, 2.00 
Dark Blue . . . % 1.50, 2.00 

reen . « «© « © 2.00, 3.50, 2.00 
Green, deep OOS a ce a ae 
eae eae ee ee 








PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy fo. 75» I. rol I. - 
Scientific American Ink 6 F 

American Agriculturist ES ys bo24' . 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow ee or one 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


White . . © «§) -95 
Brown . » 2 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00 tO 2.00 
Sienna .. ct. 2 oe 
Olive ar, > a at 


Tints of all "shades 


ANALINE INKS. 
Purple . ° eegtagy ee 
Seale, bluish . + + 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta ....- § a 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


. 1.00, 1-50, 2.00 





yaags pjoyn 6S ON ‘FJOTTAO MYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3-00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon . + 2.00, 2.50, 3-00 


Mauve, reddish 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
POSTER INKS. 

Ultramarine . . +50, -75, 1.00, 1.50 

ae _ or dark | +75» 1.00, 1.50 

+75» 1-00, 1.50 


=. oe © 06 © © 6 eo it SS, 84D 
Volow . 2 2 © + + © © © GM 9S, 8:00 
_ Vena a a eee 
White . . o 6 0 « ih a6, Be 
Ink for Bag Ns eo. Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 
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Newspaper, Book, and Ornamental 














LETTER 
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vp 795 ost 
STREET, PHILAY 


ESPECTFULLY aznounce to Printers and Publishers 
that they are fully prepared to furnish all the materials 
necessary for fitting up a complete Printing Establishment. 
They have lately enlarged their building, and introduced.a 
large quantity of New Machinery, embodying all the latest 
improvements, and feel confident of being able to fill all orders 
with which they may be intrusted in a satisfactory manner. 
Using the very best material in the manufacture of their type, 
and giving particular attention to the minute details of the 
business, they trust that they will continue to receive a liberal 
share of the orders distributed by Printers and Publishers. 


























